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Comments on the June Examinations 
Edited by A. J. WALFORD 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. By LEONARD J. SHAW 


Nothing can be more exasperating to a person, just having sat for an 
examination, than for someone not having been similarly afflicted to say 
of the papers set: “ Very reasonable—providing you have done some work!” 
Yet, whilst condoling with all such examinees as a matter of principle, I 
must say just this of the June papers. Apart from two possible ambiguities 
on the 3rd paper and some rather “difficult” essay subjects, the questions 
seemed to be well-phrased, revealed a reasonable and even sober choice, and 
dealt with things that matter—this last not the least important attribute. 


The first paper contained, as we have now come to expect, the “personal” 
type of question, the answers to which are based at least as much on personal 
experience and observation as on textbook readings. Thus Q.1 asks for the 
“practical reasons which have brought about the present hours of service 
to the readers ” in the candidate’s own library: much depends on the location 
of the library—e.g., in the business quarter of the city (in which case it will 
probably be least busy in the evenings), or in the residential suburbs (where 
the evenings—and Saturdays—will be the peak periods). The adequacy of 
service points and staff ; the incidence of school hours, school holidays and 
the local early closing day may also affect the issue. Different departments 
will have different requirements: contrast those of the Children’s Library 
or Commercial Library with the Reference Library or Reading Room. 
Q.2 concerning “a really effective method of dealing with overdues” (and 
how we all long for one!) gives scope to the reformer: perhaps heavy fines 
charged on a daily rather than a weekly basis ; suspension of regular offenders 
(and most culprits are regular offenders) from active membership ; punitive 
legal action ; effective publicity showing the anti-social effects of keeping 
books overdue—all these might be mentioned. Q.3 was a simple one on 
finance and Q.4 an interesting one on discarding books: both straightforward 
enough. Finally, Q.5 on the layout of a publicity leaflet: difficult to do 
well in a bare half-hour with the resultant danger of being bogged down 
amid unnecessary detail. “ Layout” suggests some typographical detail, but 
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it is probably the material of the leaflet (perhaps “pamphlet” would have 
been better) that is required. Tabulate and very briefly comment on ALL the 
services provided—not merely the lending libraries ; e.g., book reservation 
and suggestion, facilities for interloans, readers’ advisory services, informa- 
tion and reference services, commercial and technical information, 
availability of periodicals, cultural activities, together with such specialised 
services as hospital libraries, books for the blind and aged, gramophone 
record libraries. Comment on the catalogue and classification scheme, 
together with any plans or guides used in the library. 

Q.1 on the second paper should have been anticipated by every 
examinee: why do we arrange a library in classified subject order—nothing 
could be fairer than that! Q.2 on the necessity for flexibility in notation, 
too, seems reasonable enough: it is essential that examples be given, however. 
In Q.3 “likeness” may have proved the term most difficult to define ; the 
essential point is the quality in particular things which enables them to be 
substituted for each other—e.g., the valve springs from the same make and 
model of motor-cycle. They are not “identical” (no two things can be 
exactly the same); they do more than merely “resemble” each other: they 
are, in fact, so alike as to be interchangeable. Q.5 may have bothered some 
candidates: the various parts of a main entry in cataloguing are: 1, author 
(person, persons or body responsible for work); 2, title (name of the work, 
including sub-title, as on title page); 3, imprint (place of publication, publisher 
and date); 4, collation (physical form of book and name of series, if any); 
5, notes. In Q.6 the “24 cm.” seems a little unlikely! 

The third paper seems to be that most regularly causing most difficulty 
to examinees. The first two questions seemed unexceptionable: the scope 
and arrangement of ALL the set books should obviously be known ; and so 
should the difference and similarities between the D.N.B. and Who’s who. 
Q.3 seems to have caused some doubts: were the five reference works selected 
to cover the widest range of knowledge in the children’s reference library 
to be selected from the 23 set books, or from beyond this range? If the 
former, some vital books would be omitted (e.g., the “Oxford Junior Encyclo- 
pedia”); if the latter, the examiners should, I think, have said so explicitly. 
The syllabus does, in fact, say that “candidates will be permitted to quote 
... titles not included in this list”: but it would be a kindness, in the heat of 
battle, to remind examinees of this fact. In Q.6, too, doubts have been 
expressed: must all dictionaries and all encyclopedias be excluded, or only 
language dictionaries and general encyclopedias? Such points, which may 
seem almost childish when considered in relative tranquility, can be com- 
pletely shattering to some young people in the examination room. Apart 
from these points, however, the questions seemed fair enough. 

Finally, the essay: a wide enough range of subject although perhaps a 
little overweighted in favour of the older and more mature person—of 
whom there are few sitting “Entrance.” Thus: “That the Voice of the 
People is the Voice of God”; “ The metric system of weights . . .”; “ The 
pleasures of idleness.” Yet we must give the examiner his due. The last 
essay subject was: “My favourite author (or, alternatively, composer of 
music) and the reasons for my preference”: this substantial straw was 
doubtless gratefully clutched by many. Bene decessit! 
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REGISTRATION : Classification. By A. J. WALFORD 


This paper was not particularly venturesome. Q.4 (“ How is the classi- 
fication of books related to subject cataloguing? In what way do they 
complement each other or differ in purpose?) tended to be an expansion 
of Q.4 in the December 1951 paper, in which the views of Bliss on this 
subject were asked for. Miss Kelley’s views are worth incorporating here. 
Q.10 calls for a detailed knowledge of the introduction to Brown’s Subject 
Classification on four special topics (building for special purposes ; scientific 
surveys and travel; duets ; special local collections), and Q.6 demanded a 
knowledge of the introduction to the 15th edition of Dewey (a question 
which has been imminent). Students are urged to give priority in their 
studies to the introductions to the various schemes. 

The novel point in Q.2 (“List and comment on Sayers’s canons of 
classification’) was the second part (“ To what extent do you consider that 
they require amplification or modification?”). These canons must not be 
confused with what Phillips calls Sayers’s canons (Primer, p.20). The student 
is referred to page 88 of Sayers’s Manual for the canons; these need the 
leavening of Bliss and Ranganathan. The Palmer and Wells’ Fundamentals 
of Library Classification is also salutary. 

How would you sub-divide (a) education; (b) automobile industry; 
(c) indoor games and amusements; (d) music; (e) bibliography? (Q.5). A 
comparative knowledge of the way in which these subjects are treated in the 
major schemes will provide a flying start, despite the fact that the question 
adds: “ Detailed schedules or knowledge of any particular classification 
scheme are not required.” At some stage or other in division we might find 
it convenient to introduce A—Z order (e.g., for indoor games); we may 
wish to “ divide like the classification” (e.g., education: subjects taught at 
various levels; subject bibliography). The initial breakdown of the subject 
is of vital importance: the division of Music, for example, into musical 
scores and the literature on music. 

How can the work involved in re-classifying a library be justified? 
(Q.3). Avoid the temptation to describe the work involved rather than to 
give the reasons necessitating that re-classification. The existing scheme— 
let us call it X—may be effete and fail to function adequately, whereas 
scheme Y has a scholarly, modern basis and would meet the needs of the 
library concerned. On the practical side, conversion is justified if it is done 
economically and made the subject of a fairly long-term policy; if it is so 
organised that it disturbs the users of the library as little as possible. 

A comparative study of the classification of the sciences and technology 
was covered by Q.8. Students tend to keep too closely to the Dewey-U.D.C. 
approach and contrast it with the unconventional approach of Brown. This 
isnot enough. The Library of Congress offers useful groupings of technology 
in Class T. Particularly interesting is the collocation in Bliss of Chemistry 
and Chemical Technology ; there are alternative locations for certain aspects 
of Applied Physics, Photography, etc. In the Colon scheme Engineering 
follows Physics, Technology follows Chemistry, and Agriculture follows 
Botany. These experiments between the two extremes of Dewey and Brown 
are rewarding. 
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In deciding on the usefulness or otherwise of the Library of Congress 
classification (Q.10), much depends on the size of the stock, the nature of the 
collection, and the type of user it serves. The American bias of the schedules, 
and the somewhat inflexible notation must be weighed against the advantages 
of departmentalisation, fullness of schedules, and use of Library of Congress 
cards and subject headings. 

PRACTICAL. 

1. 784.93. 

2. 362.4. 

3. 354.421058 (on the assumption that the U.S. Department of State 
is the exact equivalent of our Foreign Office. This is not 
strictly correct, only roughly so. Some allowance should be 
given to a placing at 374.428058). 

4. 655.56. 

5. 301.155. 


REGISTRATION: Cataloguing. By F. C. KENNERLEY 


I imagine that there will be few complaints from candidates about this 
paper, as the questions were clear, sound and covered most important sections 
of the syllabus. 

Q.1 was an old friend with trimmings. Give a descriptive account of 
Cutter’s Rules. Estimate the significance and influence of this work in 
cataloguing practice. The importance of this code derives from the fact 
that it was formulated in the early days of subject cataloguing and remained 
for many years the only effective guide. It has had an immense effect on 
cataloguing in English speaking countries and played a major part in 
establishing the dictionary catalogue in America. 

Q.2. (The relative advantages of the several physical forms of catalogue, 
and the types of library to which each is suited). The second part of the 
question probably caused more trouble than the first. The physical forms 
which need to be considered are Sheaf, Card, Printed Book, Panoramic, 
Indicator, Placard and Guard book. 

Q.3. (Outline the advantages of having a union catalogue in each 
lending library of a large system and weigh them against the cost of main- 
tenance). A good question. Bearing in mind that catalogue maintenance 
is expensive the answer seems to be that, if the necessary funds can be found 
without weakening the libraries in other ways, then the system is worth while, 
as a better service will result. 

Q.4. Show your knowledge of the A.L.A. ‘ Rules for filing catalog 
cards’ calls for no comment except to point out that a knowledge of this 
work has been necessary for the last three cataloguing papers. 

Q.5. (A.A. Code rules for government publications) and Q.7. (A.A. 
Code rules for Continuations, Noblemen, Pseudonyms, and. Saints) must 
have gladdened the hearts of those candidates who had really made friends 
with the Code. 

Q.6. Assess the value of form entry in a dictionary catalogue. How 
far would you go in providing such entries in your own library? It is common 
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practice nowadays for libraries to omit form entries for individual works, 
as they do not justify the time and catalogue space necessary to provide 
them, particularly if a shelf register is available to give the same information. 
Form entries are, however, usually made for collected works. 

Q.8 was rather unusual. (Give main entry for a comprehensive historical 
work and assess the relative importance of the parts of the entry). I should 
say that the parts of the entry which are particularly important in this case 
are the title, imprint, contents note and especially the annotation. 

The cataloguing of special material occupies much of the student’s time 
so it is satisfying to find a question on the subject, namely Q.9 (manuscripts 
or music scores). 


Q.10 was rather tricky. (Draft instructions to be displayed for the 
public on how to use a classifed catalogue ...). It is difficult to show the 
examiners one’s knowledge of the classified catalogue in a notice of this 
sort, in which success depends on brevity, but brevity is essential. If the 
notice is too long it is not read. Candidates should prepare such instructions 
during their studies in order to save time in the examination. 


REGISTRATION: Practical Cataloguing. By F. C. KENNERLEY 
This was quite a difficult paper. Suggested answers :— 
Q.1. Main entry: 784.93. Aikin, W. A. Added entry at 808.5 or 


see also reference from there in the classified file. Author index: Entries 
for author and editor. Subject index: Voice production 784.93 ; Phonology: 


Voice production 784.93 ; Speech training 784.93; Elocution 808.5; and 
so on. It is worth noting that the ‘Chain procedure’ is no help in this 
question. 

Q.2 was difficult as the relationship between the editor and the committee 
was not stated. There is a good case for entering this under the committee 
but I prefer: —Main entry: 362.4 Zahl, Paul A., ed. A contents note was 
necessary. Author index: Entry for the editor; reference from National 
Research Council. Committee on sensory devices. Subject index: Blind- 
ness: Sociology 362.4; Blind: Welfare 362.4. 

Q.3. Main entry: —354.421058. Title. In the collation the one 
unnumbered page at the end can be ignored as it is the verso of p.575, the 
last numbered page. The advertisement pages can also be ignored. Title 
index. Entry under title. Subject index: Great Britain. Foreign Office 
354.421 ; Diplomatic corps: Great Britain 354.421 ; Administration, Public 
350. See Reference from Foreign Office: Great Britain to Great Britain. 
Foreign Office. 

Q.4. Main entry: Title. The contributors should be omitted from the 
title proper and put in a note. The pagination should be 96p., as the 
unnumbered pages at the beginning are part of the one sequence of numbers. 
References are needed from each of the contributors. Subject entry: Net 
Book Agreement. Subject refs.: See also refs. from Book Industries and 
Trade ; Booksellers and Book-selling ; Publishers and Publishing. 
~~ Q.5. Another difficult question. It is a collection but the statement of 
editorship is implicit in the title. Main entry: St. Andrews, University. 
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Walker Trust. The pagination should read: Various paging. Added entry 
under title. See References from Walker Trust and from University of St. 
Andrews both to the chosen heading. Subject entry: Leadership. Subject 
refs.: See also reference from Ability ; Social Psychology ; and Success. 


REGISTRATION: Bibliography and Documentary Reproduction. 
By P. HEPWORTH 


A fair paper well covering the syllabus and containing at most, two 
especially difficult questions—neither of them compulsory. Q.2 (sixteenth 
century printing press), Q.3 (type faces in current use), Q.5 (hand-made 
paper) and Q.7 (progress of @ manuscript) should have been taken in their 
stride by the A.A.L. correspondence student, who had given some attention 
to McKerrow, Biggs, Clapperton and Henderson and Unwin, and perhaps 
had sufficient interest to pause at the South Bank demonstration of hand- 
made paper last year. Lutetia, a contemporary Dutch type, is briefly 
referred to in The year’s work in librarianship, 1948, p.202. Q.10 (short 
notes) underlines the necessity, consistently enjoined by tutors, of proceeding 
beyond the text books to general and detailed works of the type of McMurtrie 
and Updike. Few questions, and this was not one, expected a detailed 
knowledge of recent trends described only in periodicals. Merganthaler was 
the inventor of the linotype ; Vollard, the dealer, has published his auto- 
biography (1936); Sir Francis Meynell should be known, not only by his 
books, but as the typographical adviser to H.M.S.O. Q.7 was more topical 
than most. Printing Industry Research Association test (a) and leather 
dressings (c) are both fully described in Plenderleith: The preservation of 
leather book-bindings (1946). There are numerous articles on the so-called 
“perfect” binding (b)—Clough: Perfect binding, in L.A.R. 1949 pp. 310-312 
(pro), and the Library Binders’ Observations on library binding (1951) 
(contra); and (d) Mearne and (e) Le Gascon are well described in Esdaile. 
Q.1 would appeal to few outside a university or large reference library, but 
the examiners have recently been increasingly drawn to this type of question 
—sure proof that the standard remains unsatisfactory. 


Q.4 (line illustration) is perhaps not as straight-forward as it seems, 
as for a really good answer reference should be made to photo litho offset 
and some of the contact processes of documentary reproduction (e.g., 
replika, mimeograph), which are increasingly being used in book work, 
especially where original designs or blocks have been lost. Q.9 (micro-print, 
microfiche, etc.) demanded acquaintance with the Library Science Abstracts 
(section: Documentation; documentary reproduction). Microprint is printed 
typographically ; microfiche is the sheet film used on the continent. There 
remains the true book lover’s delight, Q.6, on publishers’ series. What a 
joy going through a collection of old books, to run into some of Dent's 
Mediaeval Towns with pale grey and gold spines, beautifully clear type and 
acres of margin and excellent line illustrations. Those with a penchant for 
illustration could adduce the Studio How to do it, Batsford Face of Britain 
or Phaidon Art books. Or one might compare successive revisions of the 
Home University Library (Williams and Norgate, Thornton Butterworth and 
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0.U.P.), or Everyman, or the World’s Classics. Generally one would say 
that spines and boards grew less lavish (note particularly the Connoisseur’s 
Library—Methuen), though some modern series are plain without distinction, 
e.g., Hutchinson’s University Library or Methuen’s Home Study Books. 
There is material on this on page 26 of the A.A.L. Primer of Assistance to 
Readers—how impossible it is to divorce study for B (iv) from B (v)! 


REGISTRATION: Assistance to Readers. By L. M. PAYNE 
A CONVERSATION PIECE. 


“Not a bad paper.” 

“No. Some good general questions.” 

“Yes, like Q.10 on any five H. W. Wilson Company indexes. I gave 
Costume index, C.B.I., Readers’ guide, Art index, and Essay and general 
literature index to provide variety.” 

“I enjoyed writing about the need for a special librarian to maintain 
an interest in many fields of knowledge (Q.1) because it enabled me to 
justify the provision of a small collection of general works of reference in 
my library, and also to illustrate the need for anyone doing assistance to 
readers to have a wide general knowledge. Besides you can’t divide know- 
ledge into water-tight compartments.” 

“TI was more at home with QQ.2 and 3 on training children in use of 
the library, and the methods of library service for the blind, the aged and 
bedridden, prisoners and hospital patients. We happen to operate a modest 
version of the Sheffield scheme in our library.” 

“Doesn’t Q.3 seem more like organisation with its emphasis on 
methods?” 

“Perhaps, but I tried to show how important it was to realise the 
limitations imposed on each of these classes of readers, and the value of 
imagination in assessing their needs.” 

“Sources of information, with notes (Q.4) I left alone because of a 
doubt about tartans of Mackenzie clan.” 

“There is a book of Scottish clans and tartans; but as this is rather 
special, I should think the Costume index or Bibliography of costume would 
be acceptable.” 

“Then I knew the Annual abstract of statistics was not detailed enough 
to cover imports of French silks in 1950.” 

“I put Trade and navigation accounts (Dec., 1951) for that because the 
Annual statement of trade (1950) is not yet out.” 

“The Oxford dictionary of nursery rhymes, Baedeker’s Canada, and 
Who’s who in the theatre 1 thought of for the origin of Humpty Dumpty, 
ground plan of Canadian church, and plan of Drury Lane theatre.” 

“Oddly enough there is a similar plan in Kelly’s Hampstead directory 
(1940, latest ed.).” 

“I suppose they wanted the Library of Congress author and subject 
catalogues mentioned in Q.5 on the services and publications of that library.” 

“—-not forgetting the various bibliographies from the Reference 
Department or General Reference and Bibliography Division.” 
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“Had you noticed that the ‘Write notes on’ question (Q.6) not only 
covered mostly recent books, but something from most main classes? [| 
mentioned the cumulative index to vols. 1-6 of Bennett’s Chemical formulary 
[author omitted in paper], and the absence of an index from the second 
edition of Oxford dictionary of proverbs.” 

“I forgot those points, but remembered the addition of sources to the 
new edition of Hyamson.” 

“*Q.7—five important specialist bibliographies or reference books (not 
directories) in either English drama, medicine, or law—was not so bad as 
having to give periodicals, dictionaries, etc.” 

“No. I did law, as it enabled me to refer to Public General Acts, and 
one or two other H.M.S.O. publications. I was prepared for more on these 
than we had.” 

““T suppose you mentioned, in connection with the sources of specialised 
information (Q.8), the Unanswered questions and D.S.I.R. Handbook of 
research activities, N.B.L. Booklists, and Science Library Bibliographical 
series? ” 

“I didn’t do this one. I only knew the ASLIB Book-list and Guides to 
sources of information.” 

“Q.9—current indexing and reviewing sources in one subject in a 
foreign language—was surely quite tough, even for a Final paper.” 

“Yes ; but I managed some good answers (I think) without that one. 
I hope I’ve got through, anyhow.” 

“So do I. Not much chance for excuses, if not.” 


REGISTRATION: Organization and administration. 
By LEONARD J. SHAW 


The especial difficulty of this examination lies in the tremendous scope 
of the syllabus. The range is well illustrated by the questions now under 
review which cover such diverse topics as a report on technical information 
services, heating systems, co-operation, gramophone record libraries, mobile 
libraries, translation services, university library committees, and the display, 
storage and use of unbound periodicals. The examination has, I think, 
been made the more difficult by the division of the paper into sections— 
general, municipal, county, special, and university; the more specialised 
questions set in the latter four results in the overall choice being restricted. 
I would make a plea for a third question to be set in each of these four 
sections: with the four questions set for the “general” part of the paper, 
this would give a choice of ten questions covering the general and two other 
sections. After all, the syllabus demands “ organization, administration and 
methods common to libraries of different types” (presumably covered in the 
examination by the four general questions) and “ the methods peculiar to one 
of the following three types; public libraries, university libraries, special 
libraries and information bureaux.” (My italics). 

Q.1 (probably passed over quickly, with horror, by all public library 
assistants south of the border), asked for the principal findings and recommen- 
dations of: (a) the “Report on technical information services” issued by 
the Panel on Technical Information Services . . . ; or (b) the “ Report of the 
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Advisory Council on Education in Scotland . . . 1951.” These might have 
been better located in the respective specialised sections. Details of the 
former may be found in the Journal of Documentation, June, 1951; the 
latter report, issued by H.M.S.O., was the subject of a paper at the Edin- 
burgh Conference which was printed in the Conference reports. A useful 
symposium on the Report’s findings and possible effects appeared in the 
1951 Autumn number of the Library Review. 

Q.2 on heating systems is covered well enough by Ashburner. The 
economic angle (especially cost of labour) is very important, but must be 
related to such things as overall efficiency, cost of fuel, storage facilities, and 
cost of installation. The size of the building, the number and location of 
rooms to be heated, and the hours of use fundamentally affect the choice of 
system. Direct heating by electricity means negligible labour costs, but the 
cost for current is prohibitively expensive except for small or part-time 
libraries ; coke is a much cheaper fuel but labour costs can be high—even if 
automatic stokers or gravity feed are employed; oil burning systems of 
heating have solid advantages—cleaner than coke, reasonable in price (500 
gallons costs £29 8s. 6d. in London), can be thermostatically controlled, 
virtually no labour being required, is compactly stored and easily delivered. 

Q.3 was a straight-forward question on co-operation between libraries 
of all kinds in a given town or region, a question demonstrating once again 
the vital necessity for students to keep abreast of professional periodical 
literature in which co-operation in all fields is a regular topic. Q.4 asked 
for a discussion on the statement that the efficiency of an executive librarian 
is largely judged on the happiness and efficiency of his staff. It certainly 
would be unusual to find a happy and thoroughly competent staff controlled 
by an inefficient chief. The good executive librarian needs to be demon- 
strably professionally competent, reliable and trustworthy, understanding 
and sympathetic, and the possession (or lack) of these qualities will undoub- 
tedly be reflected in his staff. He must have the courage to delegate power 
without interfering with the execution of duties so delegated. Each member 
of the staff must feel that his chief has confidence in his ability: a good 
staff has boundless faith in its chief. A staff admires a man who doesn’t 
silently accept all the credit for a job well done; who praises (albeit dis- 
creetly) when praise is due ; who is just (yet merciful) and who doesn’t bear 
malice ; and one from whom (if something does go wrong) sympathetic help 
and advice can be sought. No good chief expects everyone to be perfect all 
the time: no good assistant minds being shown the error of some of his 
ways if it is done in the right way and by a chief held in respect and esteem. 

Limitations of space preclude consideration of all the sections but I 
will comment briefly on the first two as having the widest appeal. Q.5 was 
quite a simple one and might well, indeed, have been set for Entrance, 
asking as it did for short notes on four straight-forward terms. Q.6 on the 
desirability of establishing a gramophone record library has been fairly 
well covered in the professional press. Such a service should not be estab- 
lished if it is likely to jeopardize in any way the adequacy and efficiency of 
the book and information service. Examine the demand—expressed and 
potential. Is it to be for individuals or for groups only? Is any such service 
already available from some other source? So far as the operation of the 
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service is concerned, what will be the initial costs and the running costs; 
will staff have to be taken away from existing services ; what accommodation 
is readily available: all these aspects must be covered. A good service 
cannot be obtained cheaply: be honest enough to tell the committee so for 
it will save much trouble in the end! 

The first “County ” question asked whether a rural service could be 
more efficiently provided by mobile libraries or by village centres. The 
former have some manifest advantages: bigger and more representative 
stock, more frequently changed and more fluid than that of a centre; a 
qualified, professional staff ; brings service to isolated communities ; can 
often obtain specially wanted books more quickly ; can afford to issue more 
books per person; can give a more frequent and more regular service— 
e.g., without closing for school holidays! The second question on local 
committees seems reasonable enough and is well covered by textbooks, 
Such committees are almost wholly advisory and, with very few exceptions 
are, in effect, sub-committees of the Libraries Sub-Committee of the Educa- 
tion Committee! This kind of “local committee” is not a committee of 
the local authority, although local authority representatives will frequently 
be found on it. 


REGISTRATION: History of English Literature. By A. J. WALFORD 

At least 7 of the 12 questions in this paper were within average grasp. 
Others were less inviting. Q.1, on Cynewulf, and Q.2, on the literary 
importance of John Wyclif, had the air of half questions and probably received 


padded answers. Q.4 (Who were the leading Humanists in early sixteenth- 
century England? Describe briefly the outstanding literary works of the 
movement) presumably appealed only to a minority. Erasmus, More and 
Colet are the chief figures. There was also Q.11, which ran: Outline the 
course of the repertory movements at the Court Theatre, London, and the 
Gaiety Theatre, Manchester, during the early part of the present century. 
Students who had dipped into the Oxford companion to the theatre should 
have done well, but scarcely any others. 

“Write an outline description of the Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey 
Chaucer” was the wording of Q.3. The framework of the tales and tellers, 
and the Prologue itself, supply much of the answer, but one should not 
overlook the “inter-chapters” between the tales, the introductions and 
dialogue which do much to knit the tales into a unity and the pilgrims into a 
company. To do justice to Q.9 (“ Describe the most important works of 
either Hazlitt or De Quincey’) the student needs to bear in mind the versatile 
nature of their writings. Hazlitt’s genius embraced not only the Elizabethans 
and the contemporary literary scene, but also art appreciation. His essays, 
again, show a fine diversity: the Romantics, the theatre, Shakespeare, 
painting, pugilism and travel are some of his topics. In the case of De 
Quincey we find a range of moods—elaborately facetious in Murder con- 
sidered as one of the fine arts, discursive yet discerning in the essay on 
Macbeth, simple and rhetorical in turn, as the mood caught him, in the 
Confessions, and the complete stylist in Suspiria de Profundis. In his preface 
to his collected works De Quincey obligingly divided his voluminous writings 
into three classes, giving highest place to the impassioned prose of the 
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Confessions and Suspiria. The student might pursue this line without 
entirely neglecting other representative pieces. 

Q.10 gave a twist to a familiar theme. It ran: Account for the popularity 
of Dickens’ novels in his own day and after. A statement of Dickens’s 
claims to literary fame is clearly in point, but we also need to distinguish 
between various kinds of reading public. In Dickens’s own day the reading 
world was at his feet, breathless for the next instalment of his current serial. 
Even the formidable Jeffreys, “critic laureate” of his day, was reduced to 
helpless laughter. To-day we have less leisure; we perhaps prefer wit to 
boisterous humour; some of the Victorian literary traits are frankly 
distasteful. Even so, a number of Dickens’s novels have an assured place 
and _ is a sustained vogue for adaptations—readings, radio plays, and 
so forth. 

Who is the major novelist among living British writers? Q.1 invites a 
choice. Graham Greene is an obvious candidate but there is no reason why 
some other choice should not be made, provided that the student makes 
good his case. 


REGISTRATION: Literature of Social and Political Ideas. 
By P. HAVARD-WILLIAMS 
If the candidate began by looking at both ends of this paper, he (or she} 
must have felt immediately that all was not lost! Q.1 (Plato’s political ideas) 
was perfectly straight-forward and was concerned with the exposition of the 


structure of the state in the Republic—a student aiming at distinction would 
also have included a reference to the Laws. Some mention might have been 
made to Plato’s social ideas, e.g., his ideas on education and the life of the 
guardians, though these were not specifically asked for. Q.2 (social theories 
of the Middle Ages) was even more general in character: the most important 
source of new social ideas was Christianity built on classical foundations. 
Here it was the social, and not the political, theories that were asked for. 
These were also asked for in Q.10 (the importance of nineteenth century 
fiction in the propagation of social ideas), a question previously treated in 
these notes. This time, however, the question was framed in general terms 
and did not exclude Dickens: this indeed is the sort of “general reading ” 
question at which any librarian should make some kind of show. 

The remaining questions asked, on the whole, for rather more specific 
answers. Q.9 (the works of three of Sir Ernest Barker, H. J. Laski, Norman 
Angell, Graham Wallas). Wallas, a Fabian, has already been referred to 
in the comments, Sir Ernest Barker has contributed widely to the field of 
political theory, and his books on classical political theory are well-known. 
Q.3 asked for a summary of the Utopias of Sir Thomas More and Francis 
Bacon: More’s work, of course, is the prototype (after the Republic) of all 
Utopias, but Bacon’s The New Atlantis was more likely to be known by 
students of English literature than those of political theory. Q.4 demanded 
notes on two of Harrington, Bodin and Pufendorf, the first two of whom 
are treated in Sabine and elsewhere. Pufendorf was more obscure and 
contributed in De jure nature et gentium (Of the law of nature and of 
nations) to the transformation of the concept of natural law which took 
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place in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Q.8: Who were the English 
Utilitarians? They were primarily Bentham, James and John Stuart Mill 
and John Austen, though earlier English philosophers like Hobbes, Locke 
and Hulme also made contributions to the theory of utilitarianism. A 
detailed account was also required of one of the Utilitarians. 


The most difficult part of the paper was, this time, to be found in 
QQ.5-7. Q.5 Name the authors of the following, and write notes on two of 
the works . . . began with the familiar I] Principe (1513) by Machiavelli, but 
continued with Voyage en Icarie (1842) by Etienne Cabet (1788-1856), a 
French communist who tried to put his theories into practice in America, 
and who was acquainted with Robert Owen. Few students were likely to 
know of this, or of The Book of the new moral world (1836) by Robert Owen. 
A brief review of political theories in France or Germany in the eighteenth 
century called for a treatment of Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau 
(among others) in the case of France: the political theories in Germany in 
this period, though in many ways as important, are not so well known and 
much more difficult to untangle: reference should have been made to Fichte, 
Kant and Schiller. Q.7 required a discussion of Marx’s influence on nine- 
teenth century political and social thought: this is a topic which required a 
book rather than a 30-minute answer. It would be difficult to write a really 
good answer, for Marx does not seem to have come into his own until the 
early years of this century. English socialism, for instance, was not greatly 
influenced by him. An excellent analysis of Marx’s influence, with all its 
complications, is to be found in the article on Socialism in Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia. 


REGISTRATION: Literature of Science. By S. C. GODDARD. 


The questions themselves were reasonably straightforward, but wide 
reading was necessary to answer them. Those dealing with the most recent 
times are probably the more difficult for the average student, since no history 
of science comes quite up to date, and he needs to go to a variety of sources. 


Q.5 asked for “the experiments and published results of the last 150 
years dealing with the thermodynamics.” The theoretical works, ranging 
from Carnot’s Reflections sur la puissance motrice du feu and Fourier’s 
Théorie analytique de la chaleur to Fowler and Guggenheim’s Statistical 
thermodynamics, do, not appear to be wanted. And yet if the student is to 
quote any literature at all it must be works of this type, because the experi- 
ments were all reported in a huge number of individual papers, which he 
would not be expected to remember. As the most outstanding experimental 
work I should choose: the mechanical equivalent of heat (Joule, Thomson, 
Meyer, Callender); the properties of gases (Andrews, Regnault, Amagat, 
Joule, Thomson, Van der Waals); liquefaction of gases (Pictet, Linde, Claude, 
Dewar, Kapitza) and the study of phenomena at low temperatures (e.g. 
magnetism, liquid helium); chemical thermodynamics, from Berthelot and 
Thomsen on chemical affinities, through the Phase Rule, to the modem 
separation of isotopes by thermal diffusion. These provide material for 
several answers! 
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Q.7. “... the important advances in the study of conduction of elec- 
tricity through gases since Faraday - . . industrial applications.” The first 

is plain text-book. The industrial applications require some thought. 
First of all note that X-rays and electronics depend on discharges through a 
vacuum, not through gases, but would presumably be allowed in, since the 
properties of discharges through a vacuum were found as a limiting case of 
discharges through rarified gases. Other applications are in lighting. The 
mass spectrograph has now been developed to separate isotopes and for use 
in industrial analysis, e.g. of petroleum fractions. 

I would suggest the following topics for consideration in answering 
Q.8 on “ biochemical research during the past 150 years”: proteins (Liebig, 
Fischer, Loeb and the modern workers at present carrying on a vigorous 
discussion in Nature); vitamins (Gowland Hopkins); hormones (Bayliss and 
Starling, Banting and Best); carbohydrates (Liebig, Fischer, Purdie, Irvine, 
Hawarth); viruses (Stanley, Bawderf Pirie); enzymes (Pasteur, Warburg); 
photosynthesis (Willstatter, Sachs, Baly, Styles); antibiotics (Chain, Fleming) 
—I hesitate to add more. 

Q.10, on the production and distribution of power, reminds us not to 
neglect the technological aspects of science. The answer should cover the 
development of the high-pressure boiler and its application to the locomotive 
(Trevithick, Stevenson); the development of the steam turbine (Parsons); the 
invention of the dynamo (Faraday and Henry), and developments leading to 
present-day hydroelectric installations and power net-works; the internal 
combustion engine (Otto, Daimler) and the subsequent importance of oil 
deposits; the gas turbine and jet engines (Whittle, Brown, Boveri); and finally 
the possibility of atomic power for industrial use. The only series of publi- 
cations I can think of, apart from engineering periodicals, to cover this 
development are the Patent specifications, and the publications of the World 
Power Conference. 


Comments. on the Final Examinations are unavoidably held over until October. 





A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 


Students are reminded that completed application forms, together with 
the appropriate fees, for the ordinary courses beginning in October and 
November, must reach Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, 
London, S.E.24, on or before September 30th, 1952, after which date no 
application will be considered. Early application would be appreciated. 


A limited number of Registration and Final Revision Courses are also 
available. These comprise five double lessons of the ordinary courses, and 
will be arranged to run from September to December. They are reserved 
exclusively for students who have already sat the examinations in the 
sections required, and must be applied for by August 31st at the latest. 


Full particulars of courses are given in the L.A. Year Book and 
Student’s Handbook. 
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Letters from Members 
THE GRADUATE AND L.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
Miss J. M. PETERSEN, M.A., A.L.A., Cataloguer, The London Library, writes: 


As a graduate assistant in a learned library I should like to express my 
appreciation of Mr. Havard Williams’ most interesting paper in your April 
issue. Though, as he says, the Final examination is better suited to the 
graduate than the Registration examination, from the point of view of both 
standard and interest of subject matter, yet in certain respects it is not 
relevant to his knowledge. This applies particularly to the second paper in 
Part 1. Book selection, as the term is understood for the purpose of this 
paper, is not practised in any university library. In the libraries which come 
within the scope of the Copyright Acts, book selection is confined to foreign 
works and duplicates, and in other university libraries the responsibility 
often rests with a special Accessions Committee rather than with the librarian. 
In all cases the recommendations of the academic staff carry very considerable 
weight, and the task of the librarian in attempting to achieve a balanced 
stock is often exceedingly delicate and difficult. Of all this there is no inkling 
in the paper, and the university assistant once again suffers the frustration 
of being examined on his knowledge of someone else’s job. 

Mr. Havard Williams suggests that the university library assistant should 
be allowed to offer a second option in Part 4, as an alternative to Part 1. 
If the present balance of subjects is to be maintained this should be Part 
4 (d). Some knowledge of historical bibliography is obviously desirable for 
a university assistant, but the papers as at present set are complementary to 
Part 1, and are highly specialised. If they are to be regarded as an alternative 
they will have to include questions of a more general nature on the “tools” 
of the historical bibliographer’s trade: books such as the Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendrucke, Pollard and Redgrave, Wing, Hain, Pelechet and the like. 

Mr. Havard Williams’ criticisms of Group D of the Registration 
examination apply with even greater force to Part 3 of the Final. The 
graduate is now two or three years further away from his university exami- 
nations, but he is once again compelled to retrace his steps. Many university 
library assistants feel that there are two better ways of occupying their spare 
time, and are therefore unwilling to take the Final examination. Foreign 
languages are of greater importance for the university assistant than for the 
assistant in a public library, especially if he is engaged in cataloguing. 
During the early years of his career he is encouraged to acquire a reading 
knowledge of several foreign languages, and it is not unreasonable that he 
should regard this as of greater professional value than the revision of his 
lecture notes on English literature or political theory. The second possibility 
is to engage in research for a higher degree. It is obviously desirable that 
university libraries should include upon their staffs persons of high academic 
distinction who will be regarded by their colleagues on the teaching staff. 

As things are at present, neither the student of languages nor the 
research worker receives any credit from the Library Association for his 
studies. I suggest that the holder of a higher degree should automatically 
be exempted from Part 3 of the examination, and that alternative papers in 
foreign languages might be made available for other candidates. 
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Council Notes 


HE shadow of the L.A. Annual General Meeting hung across the May 
meeting of the A.A.L. Council. The same shadow, a little darker this 
time, will be with us when we meet in September—by which time 

Divisions will have had an opportunity to consider the implications. 

The question of posts advertised at inadequate salaries is now being 
considered by the L.A. Membership Committee. This is a difficult subject, 
because it is becoming increasingly obvious that it is only through members 
withholding applications that bad authorities can be brought to book. This 
has been shown by other professions in places we need not mention. It is 
obvious that not all authorities are conscious and careful of their civic 
pride and that dignified protests to them can have but limited effect. 

The opening paragraph indicates that it is not our intention to mention 
L.A. finances until the Divisions have had an opportunity to consider the 
question, but one non-controversial point arises in connection with L.A. 
publications. Despite the undoubted quality and value of many of them as 
publications, they have never appeared on the right side of the L.A. balance 
sheet. In some instances, the L.A. Publications Committee have undoubtedly 
been wrong or optimistic, but it is unfortunately true that many publications 
(Library Science Abstracts is an outstanding example) fail to reach the 
minimum sale figure which any intelligent person would deduce from the 
number of library authorities in this country. This is a fact which concerns 
assistants greatly, because it is obvious from the sales that many assistants 
are not getting the opportunity to see publications which the examiners 
regard as essential. Examiners and tutors are only too well aware of those 
unfortunates amongst us who, because of their geographical position, have 
to rely upon the inadequate resources at their disposal. Intelligent borrowing 
from the A.A.L. Library at Chaucer House could help, but such borrowing 
ig not intended to replace the basic collection which should surely exist in 
every library, and certainly does not explain the poor sale of Library Science 
Abstracts. We hope that all assistants who want to see such publications 
have asked for them, and it is only professional disinterest in high places 
which restricts their sale. Perhaps some day the L.A. will publish a list of 
subscribers. 

The Council, sitting as Service and Conditions Committee, were told that 
the Report on Welfare and Working Conditions had been reported upon by 
a Town Clerk and an Establishment Officer (each of a large authority), and 
that the Report is now before the L.A. It is hoped that it will not stay with 
them too long, or suffer in their keeping. Steps are now being taken to 
produce a similar Report on welfare and working conditions of assistants 
in special libraries, and the co-operation of the Reference and Special 
Libraries Section and the University and Research Section has been invited. 

After hearing reports of the successful conference at Bristol, the Council 
accepted the offer from the North Eastern Division to make the local arrange- 
ments for the 1953 Week-end Conference, which they suggested should be 
held at Durham. This is a move which we hope will interest our Scottish 
friends. 

The Council then went into recess until September: a meeting which will 
open what would seem to be a busy and perhaps critical winter. W.T. 
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Active Divisions 


HE Greater London Division is concerned at the apathy of its members 
T and the comment in GLD News that the Divisional Committee have 

been “ wet nurses to unwilling babies for a long time now” is apparently 
well justified. The battle has now been carried into the country by instituting 
a system of district visiting by which committee members will be responsible 
for contacting library representatives in given areas. It is hoped that visits 
made prior to elections and at “opting time” may produce results. The 
experience of other Divisions in this field will be welcomed but it would 
seem that a personal approach has great possibilities in improving recruiting, 
the notification of membership changes and the distribution of this journal 
by the library representatives who can be the strength or weakness of the 
Division. 

The North Eastern Division reports an interesting meeting at Alnwick 
Castle where, by invitation of the Duke of Northumberland, a small party 
visited the library and were able to handle without restraint Caxton’s 
Recuyell of the histories of Troye and a book of hours signed by King 
Henry IV. In March the Division met at South Shields and compared 
library services and training in Tasmania with the harsh and unpaid training 
of the Netherlands. Miss Helen Hesselink (Amsterdam) and Miss D. R. 
Collier (Newcastle upon Tyne, formerly Tasmania) were speakers. 

Bristol and District continued its study of special libraries with a visit 
to that of British Cellophane Ltd. at Bridgwater, while an exhibition of 
children’s books at the Colchester Public Library gave the Eastern Division 
an opportunity to hear six speakers on “library work with young people.” 

Yorkshire visited a Dewsbury wool mill prior to its Annual General 
Meeting. After the business was concluded, Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, F.L.A., 
City Librarian, Leeds, entertained members with “‘ American impressions.” 
Five weeks later this energetic division had the choice of touring a coal mine 
or a pottery at Castleford, prior to hearing Miss I. Hill, F.L.A., Librarian, 
on “Some aspects of Librarianship in an industrial area.” Each of these 
Yorkshire meetings attracted over 100 members. No apathy here, evidently. 

For the East Midlands Division May was a crowded month. Our 
ubiquitous President and 40 members attended the week-end conference 
at Cromford Court. Grumbles were aired at Kettering when six speakers 
contributed to “It isn’t good enough” and a one-day school for Entrance 
examination students was held. 

The Manchester and District Division discussed “ Public relations,” 
enlivened by practical demonstrations from the series given as part of their 
“in-service ” training to Lancashire County libraries staffs. Sixty-eight 
members intimated their intention of attending, 108 turned up. Result— 
happy chaos and a good meeting. 


Please send copies of all divisional publications, news letters, etc., to the 
Honorary Publications Office, Central Library, Porchester Road, W.2. After 
information has been extracted for Active Divisions, all copies will be passed to the 
Library and Information Bureau at Chaucer House. 

F.D.C. 
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